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A LETTER, &c. 


: Multa in homine, Demea, 
Signa inſunt, ex — facile fit, 
Duo cum idem faciunt, ſæpe ut poſſis dicere, 
Hoc licet inpune facere huic, illi non licet : 


Non quo diſſimilis res fit, ſet quo is qui facit. 


Terence Adelphi, Act v. an ZT, 


. - —== 
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GENTLEMEN, 


Praun me to SES 82 in a ſpirit « of 


nde and reſpect, and under the ſacred and endearing 


names of fellow- citizens and fellow-chriſtians. With in- 


tentions not leſs pure, and, probably, after reſearches not leſs 


diligent than your own, I cannot profeſs to think with you 
upon many ſpeculative ſubjects, both of politics and of re- 
ligion. But freedom of enquiry is equally open to you, 
and to myſelf: it is equally laudable in us, when con- 
ducted with impartiality and decorum; and it muſt equally 


tend to the enlargement of knowledge and the improve- 


ment of virtue, while our fincerity does not betray us into 
precipitation, and while our zeal does not ſtifle within 


us the amiable and falutary ſentiments of mutual forbear- 
ance. Upon the points in which we diſſent from each 
other, argument will always ſecure the attention of the 
wiſe and good; whereas invective muſt 9 the cauſe 

which 


5 161 
which we may reſpectively wiſh to ſupport. But the prin- 
ciples upon which we are agreed, are, ſurely, of a more 
exalted rank, and of more extenſive importance, than thoſe 
about which we differ; and while that importance is felt, 
as well as acknowledged, we ſhall welcome every argu- 
ment, arid reſiſt every invective, from whatever quarter 


they may proceed. 


We are convinced, .I truſt, as to the truth and au- 
thority of the Scriptures. But in the interpretation of 
them, we muſt be ſenſible, that the imperious and delu- 
five infallibility, which we refuſe to others, cannot be 
claimed by ourſelves. We are fatisfied, I preſume, about 
the wiſdom and utility of thoſe fundamental principles 
that diſtinguiſh the mixed government, under which an in- 
dulgent Providence has permitted our forefathers and our- 
| ſelves to live. Vet, if one claſs of men are diſpoſed to up- 
hold the power of the crown, and another, to enlarge the 
freedom of the people, we have no right to conclude, that 
the former wiſh to be fettered with the chains of ſlavery, 
or that the latter are preparing to let looſe the ravages of 
anarchy. The advocate for monarchy is not neceſſarily 
the foe of liberty, nor is the love of liberty incompatible 
with reverenc& for monarchy. Experience, indeed, ſoon 
puts to fligtid4hoſe chimerical accuſations, which iſſue frond 
the narrow ſpirit of ſyſtem, or the frantic vehemence 
of party. In the hour of trial men caſt away ſubordinate 
diſtinctions, as incumbrances to their underſtandings, and 
cleave to ſome vigorous and ſolid principle, which arreſts 
their common notice, becauſe 'it embraces their common 
intereſts. They ceaſe to wrangle, when they are called 
upon to act; and they look back with a mixture of 
amazement and contempt, even upon themſelves, for all 
_ cavils in which their vanity once exulted, and for all 
ee ee ee eee ee 
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circumſtances which are the reſult of acci- 

dent, more than de through the prejudices of our 
education, through the habits of our thinking, through 
the converſation of our acquaintance, and ſometimes, it 

may be, through the authority of our teachers, difference 
of opinion will ariſe. But that difference, - when care- 
fully examined, often reſolves itſelf only into a queſtion 


of more or leſs, of fit or unfit, as to the time, of proper or 


improper, as to the mode of probable or improbable, as 
to the conſequence. | It really turns, not upon the actual 
exiſtence, or upon the general validity of principles them- 
ſelves, but upon the degree, in which they are applicable 
to ſome ſpecific and controverted caſe. As, however, the 
ſolution of theſe difficulties muſt ever be dependent, not 
only upon the fluctuating nature of all worldly affairs, but 
upon the many, or the few opportunities we have for ob- 
ſerving their varying aſpects, and upon the greater or leſs 
ability we employ to comprehend their relations and their 
effects, there muſt often be room for ſuſpenſe of judg - 
ment, and there will always be a call for the exerciſe of 
charity. On the other hand, impatience of contradiction 
is both weak and wicked. Inſtead of facilitating deciſion, 
zt perpetuates contention, It darkens the evidences, and 
obſtructs the efficacy of truth itſelf. It originates in a 
radical defect of judgment, and too often terminates in a 
moſt incorrigible intolerance of temper. 


I doubt not, Gentlemen, but that you will allow the 
juſtneſs of theſe obſervations. I doubt not, but that you 
are impreſſed with a deep ſenſe of their utility. But in 
the application of them to practice, we all fee and we all 
lament, very frequent inſtances of inconfiftency or re- 


luctance even among thoſe perſons, who in matters of 
theory may juſtly pretend to the fulleſt m and 
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The ſituation, Gentlemen, in which you are placed, 
attracts the notice of all parties and of all ſects in your 
own country; and the conduct which you may purſue in 
that ſituation, muſt exalt your characters to honour, or 
depreſs them with infamy, not only i in your own age, but 
to poſterity, By moderation in your opinions, and by 
prudence in your meaſures, you may diſarm the prejudices 
of your enemies, ſecure the protection of your governors, 
and conciliate the favour of the virtuous and the enlight- 
ened. On the contrary, if you ſwell trifles into bulkineſs 
by a ſuperfluous and turbulent zcal,—if you inflame the 
animoſities which. you ought to mitigate,—if you perſe- 
vere in a frivolous or a pernicious conteſt, in which retreat 
would be leſs inglorious than victory, and victory is leſs 
probable than overthrow,—the conſiderate part of your 
fellow-citizens will be at a loſs to determine whether you 
are moſt to be condemned, for the infatuation of your 
underſtandings, or for the perverſeneſs of your diſpoſi- 
tions. | 7 


You ſtand, Gentlemen, upon a high and an open theatre, 
where every action will be vigilantly noticed, and every 
motive ſeverely ſcrutinized. You have more to hope from 
the ſtern and ſolicitous juſtice, than from the candour 
or partiality of thoſe, by whom you are obſerved. You 
have a very illuſtrious, and, perhaps, a very difficult part 
to perform. You are ſummoned to a triumph, not merely 
over the prepoſſeſſions of your calumniators, but ov 
| exceſſes of your own paſſions. You are to vindicate and 
preſerve your future reputation, by diſproving the heavy 
charges which have been alledged againſt your paft beha- 
viour. You are to meet acquittal or condemnatian, from 


a moſt awful tribunal, the ſentence of which has been hi- 
therto ſuſpended, - by uncertainty about what you have 
done, and compaſſion for what you have ſuffered, Jou are 
to convince a generous, but a diſcerning publick, that peace 

is 
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is equally dear to you with liberty, that you have wiſdom | 


to concede, where conceſſion is a duty, as well as firmneſs 
not to relax, where relaxation were a crime, that the doc- 
trinal peculiarities of Unitarianiſm are perfeRly compatible 
with the practical rules of chriſtianity, and that while you 
applaud the auſpicious changes in the French government, 
you meditate no direct or indirect injury to your own, 


Theſe plain but intereſting conſiderations, Gentlemen, 
are preſented to your view by a man, who has riſqued, and 


would again riſque, the imputatibn of ſingularity, of inde- 


corum, and even apy/acy, by doing to you what is juſt, and 
by ſpeaking of you what is true. Though he does not 
profeſs hithſelf an advocate for many of your tenets, he 
can, with ſincerity, declare himſelf not an enemy to your 
perſons: He knows only few among you, but he thinks 
well of many. He reſpects you for temperance and de- 
cency in private life. For diligence in your employ- 
ments, and punctuality in your engagements—for œcono- 
my without parſimony, and liberality without profuſion— 
for the readineſs you ſhew to relieve diſtreſs and to en- 
courage merit, with little or no diſtinction of party for 
the knowledge which many of you have acquired, by the 
dedication of your leiſure hours to intellectual improve- 
ment, and for the regularity with which moſt of you are 
ſaid to attend religious worſhip. As to ſome late deplora- 
ble events, he believes, that you have been miſrepreſented 


the Inos that you have been wronged—he deprecates 


the continuance of that miſrepreſentation, and he now 
calls upon your judgments, upon your feelings, and upon 
your conſciences, to avert the repetition of thoſe wrongs. | 


Such, Gentlemen, is the general purpoſe for which I 
take the liberty of addreſſing you; and in the ſequel of 
this pamphlet, you will find me ſtate, without diſguiſe, 
and without acrimony, my ſerious opinion upon the par- 
ticular event which has e me thus to ſtand forward, 

ith 
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with the 2eal, but not the arrogance of a counſellor, and 
with the fidelity, but not the blindneſs of a friend. 


A report has for Tome time been circulated in this 
county, that you intend to commemorate the French Re- 
volution upon the approaching 14th of July, Unwilling 
I was to believe that report, becauſe I was unable to ac- 

count for that intention. It ſeemed to me incredible, 
that men, harraſſed, as you have been, by oppreſſion, and. 

loaded with obloquy, ſhould deliberately ruſh into danger 
and diſgrace, into danger which you cannot puſh aſide, 


and diſgrace, which, after juch an ation hazarded at ſuch 


a criſis, you would in vain endeavour to wipe away. For 

a time, therefore, I diſbelieved, and I reſiſted the report, — 

I ſuppoſed it to originate merely in conjectures of what you 

would do, ariſing from miſapprebenſion of what you had al- 

ready done. I aſcribed the propagation of it to the buſy 

and miſchievous activity of partizans, who are deſirous of 

alarming the ignorant, and of exaſperating the prejudiced, 

I caſt it into the common ſtock of thoſe idle and ſlander- 
ous rumours, which riſe up, we know not where, and diſ- 

appear, we know not when. I gave you credit for com- 

mon ſenſe enough to perceive that ſuch a meaſure at ſuch 

a time was unſafe, and for common moderation enough to 

feel that it was unbecoming. In other men I ſhould have 
called that meaſure criminal. In you, Gentlemen, I thought 
it 1mpoſſible. But if my ſurpriſe was great, when I firſt re- 

ceived the intelligence, how violent muſt have been the 

ſhock, how deep the concern I felt, upon diſcovering, as 

J lately have done, that it was too well founded? The 
primitive chriſtians, in conſequence of their invincible 

fortitude, were by ſome of their antagoniſts contemptu- 

ouſly named Biæothanati, and by others they were bar- 

barouſly ridiculed, as homines deſperate et deploratæ fac- 

tionis, But they were aQtuated by an indiſputably good 

ſpirit in a cauſe eminently good; in a cauſe which imme- 

 diately concerned their duty and their falvation ; = 
es 
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cauſe, for the defence of which they were compelled to un- 
dergo perſecution, though it does not appear that. they 
were authoriſed to churt it. But you, Gentlemen, appear 
to me to be ſhewing exceſſive hardineſs upon a ſubject, in 
which you are remotely and indirectly intereſted. —Y ou ſeem 
to provoke oppoſition, without an adequate object. I con- 
ſider you as plunging into calamity, where you have not 
the plea of diſcharging a duty, I think, that for the 
guilt and the miſery into which your enemies may be 
hurried, the chief reſponſibility muſt now recoil upon 
yourſelves. | -vh 


Permit me, then, to expoſtulate with you upon the * 


only arguments which you, probably, can produce for aſ- 
ferting again your right to aflemble, and at the ſame time 


to lay before you the reaſons which I, without heſi- 22 


tation and without apology, pronounce it your duty to re- 
frain from the moſt perilous exerciſe of that ma doubtful 
rig bt. \ 273 


It may be faid, that you are not forbidden to meet 
by the laws of the land, and therefore, that your meeting 
is irreproachable.---I admit the fact, but deny the con- 
ſequence. A good man, doubtleſs, will nat do any thing 
which the laws interdict. But will he therefore do every 
thing which the laws have not interdicted? Will he not 
conſider, that there is a ſpirit, as _ a letter, even in 
human laws ? Will he, without diſcrimination and with- 
out reſtriction, infer the tacit approbation of perſons who 
frame, or perſons who adminiſter. laws, from the mere 
abſence of dire& and ſpecific prohibition? Will he forget, 
that an external action may ſometimes be accompanied by 
motives and effects, which, if the law-giver had foreſeen 
them, would have met with the moſt pointed reproba- 
tion? Inſtead of rej2icing that penalties. are not inſtituted 


of ſuch a kind as to become equally ſnares to the harmleſs, 


and 
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and checks upon the froward, will he convert the caution 
or the /enity of the law-giver into an occaſion of diſturbing 
that order, the preſervation of which is the ſupreme and 
avowed object of law itſelf ? Will he loſe ſight of the ju- 
dicious and temperate diſtinction which the Apoſtle has 
eſtabliſhed between © things lawful and things not expe- 
« dient?“ Will he not remember, that as ' ſocial and a 
moral being, he is under the controul of obligations more 
powerful and more ſacred than the beſt inſtitutions of the 
beſt government? If, indeed, we examine the aggregate 
of thoſe duties in which our virtue conſiſts, and of thoſe 
cauſes by which our well-being is promoted, ſmall is the 
ſhare, which muſt be aſſigned to the efficacy of public re- 
gulations enforced by the ſanctions of public authority. 
The ſoft manners of civilized life, the uſeful offices of 
good neighbourhood, the ſweet charities of domeſtic rela- 
tion, afe all independent of human laws. Such are the opi- 
nions Which we hold, and have a right to propagate, upon 
abſtraqt queſtions of politics. Such are the tenets we may 
adopt, and are warrantzd to defend, upon the founda- 
tions of virtue and the evidences of religion. Such are 
our attachments or — to public men ;---ſuch, our 


approbation or diſapprohation of public meaſures. Such 
are our ſentiments u the nice gradations of decorum 
and propriety,---Such are our principles in eſtimating the 

maſs of merit or demerit, which determines the character 
of individuals. Upon all theſe ſubjects, human laws hold 
out to us little light, they impoſe upon us few reſtraints, 

and yet, upon right apprehenfions of theſe ſubjects, and 
upon the conformity of our actions to thoſe apprehenſions, 
depend our comfort, our reputation, our moſt precious in- 
tereſts in this world, and our deareſt hopes in that which 
is to come. 


There is not any one action, and ſcarcely is there any 
one thought, affecting or tending to affect the happineſs of 
mankind, upon which any one human being is entirely and 
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ſtrictly a law unto himſelf. There is a law of opinion, 
which no good man will preſume to treat with irreverence, 
becauſe every good man is anxious to avoid the contempt, 
and to deſerve the regard of his fellow-creatures. There 
is a law of diſcretion mingled with Juſtice, which every 
good citizen is careful to obſerve, leſt he ſhould interrupt 
the tranquility, or encroach upon the equitable rights of 
his fellow-citizens— There is a law of religion, which 
forbids us to inſult the errours, or even to wound the pre- 
judices, of our fellow chriſtians. 


You, Gentlemen, underſtand not leſs clearly than my- 
ſelf, the exiſtence of ſuch laws: You will acknowledge 
their importance, not leſs ſincerely ; and you will admit 
that the perverſe or wanton violation of them cannot be 
extenuated before man cannot be juſtified before God, 
by the plea---yes, I muſt call it, the futile and fallacious 
plea, that we are acting under circumſtances, where human 
wiſdom is too dim, and human authority too feeble, to 
controul our actions. . | 


Here, then, a queſtion ariſes whether the meeting 
which you intend to hold, does, or does not, fall under the 
obligation of thoſe laws which I have enumerated, and 
the negle& or obſervance of which you muſt yourſelves 

| confeſs to have a permanent and a viſible influence, in 
_ preſerving or contaminating our innocence, in promoting 
or impeding our happineſs, in entitling us to praiſe, or in 
covering us with diſhonour. Now, in my opinion, Gen- 
tlemen, ſuch a meeting is at variance with your duty as 
prudent men, with youy duty as peaceable citizens, and 
with your duty as fincere' chriſtians, 


Many are the ſituations in which prudence itſelf is not 
only expedient, but obligatory; and in the preſent ſtate of 
things, it is not the part of a prudent man for you to do 
again, what you have already done, with ſo much loſs of 

your 
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your property, and ſo much danger to your perſons. It 
is not the part of a peaceable citizen, to provoke again 
thoſe ferocious tempers, and thoſe-outrageous crimes, of 
which you have yourſelves ſo lately and ſo largely experi- 
enced the diſmal conſequences. It is not the part of a 
ſincere chriſtian, to offend, without ſome weighty reaſon, 


even his weaker brethren. Much leſs is it bis part to caſt 


upon the raſh and wild deciſion of paſſion, thoſe ſpecula- 
tive queſtions, which ought to be decided only by cool and 
impartial reaſon. Leaft of all is it his part, by an unne- 
ceſſary and unprofitable experiment, practical to involve 
thouſands in danger, and tun thouſands in GUILT, 


Well do you know, that, whether juſtly or unyuſtly, 
ſuch an aſſembly will immediately bring into review your 
political and your religious notions, to the utmoſt poſſible 
extent, and under the utmoſt poſſible diſadvantages.--- 
But in vain will you make profeſſions of a general attach- 
ment to the laws and conſtitution of your country, when 
for ſo trifling an end, you venture upon ſuch proceedings 
as will induce other men to tranſgreſs thoſe laws, and to 
maintain that none of you are well affected to that conſti- 
tution, In vain will you inſiſt upon your ſincerity in the 
belief of the goſpel, when you throw ſnares and temptations 
in the way of other men, many of whom believe it with 
the ſame firmneſs, e en, it wall the ſame re- 
verence. | 

Be aſſured, Gentlemen, that I have felt diſguſt, ra- 
ther than conviction, diſguſt, I ſay, from the reproaches, 


rather than conviction from the arguments, of certain 


perſons, who would oppreſs you with the entire, or even 
the chief reſponſibility for the events of the laſt diſaſtrous- 
year. Unlikely it was that you ſhould foreſee all thoſe 
events in all their cauſes, and all their aggravations. It was 
unlikely, that you ſhould ſuſpect certain machinations, 
which are ſaid to have been formed againſt you in diſtant 
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quarters. It was unlikely, that you ſhould calculate by 
your foreſight, or even by your fears, what you have wit- 
neſſed by your ſenſes; I mean, the moſt unexampled de- 
gradation of the national character, the chriſtian character, 
and the human character. But the plea of ignorance can 
be urged no longer. Experience has ſhewn you, what 
men are, under the tyranny of prejudice; experience has 
ſhewn you, what they can be in defiance of law; and 
if chat experience is loſt upon your diſcretion or your hu- 
manity, every countenance will bluſh for your folly, every 
yoice will be raiſed againſt your raſhneſs, but for your 
ſufferings, believe me, Gentlemen, for your ſufferings, no 
heart, however tender, will hereafter mourn. 


You will fay, perhaps, that the oppoſition to you 
ariſes from narrow prepoſſeſſions, from baſe intrigues, 
from calumnious reports. Be it ſo. But if theſe evils 
do really hover around you, it becomes alike your intereſt 
and your duty to deliberate calmly upon the moſt proper 
and the moſt effectual methods of counteracting them, 
If you are ſurrounded by numerous enemies, remember, I 
beſeech you, that reſiſtance is fruitleſs, and that retaliation 
is vindictive, If you are watched by ſecret ruffians, con- 
ſider, that their machinations will be defeated, while you 
abſtain from thoſe meaſures, which, upon a late occaſion, 
made them ſucceſsful. If you are annoyed by venomous 
ſlanderers, reflect, that by doing again, what you have 
done before, you will furniſh new materials for new accu- 
ſations; and that by doing it under net cireumflances you 
will throw around thoſe accuſations a more ſpecious ap- 
pearance, and give them a wider and a more fatal effect. 


Il mean, not, Gentlemen, to affirm or to deny, that the 
evils of which you complain, are ſo great as you repreſent 

them. But if I am to ſuppoſe them to exiſt upon the 
evidence of your own ſtatement, I infer from that very 
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fatement, the very ſtrongeſt 2 to your own in- 
tended condud. | 

N 

In the town where you reſide, there are many b 
whoſe talents and whoſe virtues deſerve your eſteem, how- 
ever widely they may diſſent from you upon number- 
leſs queſtions, about which free enquirers into truth, and 
the inhabitants of a free country, ever have differed, and 
ever will differ. "Theſe men do not liſten with a willing 
ear, when your reputations are rudely attacked. Their 
boſoms are not callous, while they reflect upon thoſe me- 
lancholy ſcenes, when your families were forced from their 
homes, when your property was plundered, when your 
houſes were conſumed in a conflagration which deepened 
the horrours of the night, and drove back even the ſplendour 
of the ſun in open day. But, if you meet again, the candid 
doubts of theſe men, as to the intention of your former 
meeting, will be ſupplanted by indignant ſuſpicions, and 
their pity for your former ſufferings will be exchanged for 
diſguſt and abhorrence. 


I meddle not =ih the controverſy going on between 
Dr. Prieſtley and the clergy of your town, ſo far as it relates 
to thoſe circumſtances which preceded, or thoſe which fol- 
lowed the riots— But thoſe clergymen have profeſſed 
openly and unanimouſly to lament the misfortunes which 
befel you. They have condemned the tumultuous and 
ſavage proceedings of a miſguided rabble. They have aſ- 
ſerted with firmneſs their own opinions, and with ſince- 
rity, I would hope, they have diſclaimed all right of con- 
troul over yours. To ſome of them you are indebted for 
well-intended exertions in the hour of diſtreſs, and againſt 
none have you brought any accuſations, for encouraging 
the popular fury at that jundture, when the act of encou- 
raging it would have been moſt diſgraceful, indeed, to 
them, but moſt injurious to yourſelves. Individually, as 1 
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well know, one of them is much reſpected for the depth of 
his learning, another, for the elegance of his manners, a 


third, for the cheerfulneſs of his temper, and a fourth, 


for the liberality of his ſpirit. In a collective point of 
view, they are men who draw down no diſgrace upon 
their ſacred profeſſion, either by the neglect of their cleri- 
cal offices, or by flagrant indecorum, or by habitual vice. 
Give them the credit, then, I beſeech you, of having ſome 


regard for the honour of the church to which they be- 


long, for the tranquility of the town in which they live, 
for the ſafety even of the congregations which they are not 
employed to inſtruc, and above all, let me add, for the 
morals and the fouls of multitudes, who are committed to 


their charge. 


By ſermons or controverfial writings, they have be- 

reaved you, it will be ſaid, eventually of thoſe precepts 
which you have been accuſtomed to hear, and of that ex- 
ample which you have been accuſtomed to admire, in a 
moſt venerable preacher, for whom it is no longer fafe to 


preſide over a flock, endeared to him by ancient habits of 
familiarity, and connected with him by many perſonal, 
many political, and many religious ties. Into the truth of 


this allegation, it were invidious and impertinent for me 
to enquire, But the ſcriptures, you will conſider, ſtill lie 
open to you. The houſe in which you did homage to 
your Creator will ſoon be rebuilt —The ſame freedom 
which you formerly enjoyed in opinion and in worſhip, 
is at this hour ſecured to you, by the laws; and though 
you cannot again obtain the honour and advantage you 
derived from fuch an inſtructor as Dr, Prieſtley, your ſect 


is hardly fo barren of excellence, as not to ſupply you with 


a ſucceſſor, whoſe talents, indeed, may be leſs flattering to 
your honeſt pride, but whoſe labours will not be leſs meri- 
torious in diſcharging the duties of his clerical ſtation, nor 
leſs inftrumental in making all of you “ wiſe unto ſal- 
vation,” * 

B I ſhould 
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I ſhould not think well of your ſenſibility, if you were 
indifferent to the loſs of ſo excellent a preacher as Dr. 
Prieſtley.---But I ſhall think very ill of your moderation, 
if you make that loſs a pretext for perpetuating diſputes, 
which if my arguments or my prayers could prevail, would 
ſpeedily have an end. 


Upon the theological diſputes in which the Doctor has 
been engaged with ſome clergymen of your town, I for- 
bear to give any opinion. Yet, while I diſclaim all alluſion 
to local events, I will make you a conceſſion which you 
have my leave to apply to perſons of higher ranks as 


eccleſiaſtics, and reatgr celęhrity as ſcholars, than your 
town can ſupply d d 66 Many inſfances ſuch modes 


of defence have been uſed againſt this formidable Hereſiarch, 
as would hardly be juſtifiable in the ſupport of revelation 
itſelf, againſt the arrogance of a Bolingbroke, the buf- 
foonery of a Mandeville, and the levity of a Voltaire. But 
the cauſe of orthodoxy requires not ſuch aids — The 
Church of England approves them not—The fpirit of 
chriſtianity warrants them not. Let Dr. Prieſtley, in- 
deed, be confuted, where he is miſtaken. Let him be 
expoſed, where he is ſuperficial. Let him be repreſſed, 
where he is dogmatical. Let him be rebuked, where he 
is cenſorious. But let not his attainments be depreciated, 
becauſe they are numerous almoſt without a parallel. Let 
not his talents be ridiculed, becauſe they are ſuperlatively 
great. Let not his morals be vilified, becauſe they are 
correct without auſterity, and exemplary without often- 
tation, becauſe they preſent even to common obſervers, 
the innocence of a Hermit, and the ſimplicity of a Patri- 
arch, and becauſe a philoſophic eye will at once diſcover 
in them, the deep-fixed root of virtuous en and the 
ſolid trunk of virtuous habit, » 


If I miſtake not the character of that excellent man, 


whom 1 * in common with yourſelves, he would not 
i wiſh 


— 
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'wiſh to ſee you again plunged into miſchiefs, which can- 


not again reach himſelf, —Spare then his bluſhes, and his. 


tears --- Give him the latisfaction of knowing, that you 
have proved to the world, the wholeſome efficacy of his in- 
ſtructions, by your generolity i in forgiving thoſe who have 
already been your enemies, and by your wiſdom in not 
offending thoſe, who wiſh to continue your friends. 


About the effects of your intended meeting there can 
be little doubt; nay I ſhould rather affirm, that there 
can be no doubt, but that the effects will be far more tre- 
mendous than the effects of your former meeting, and I 
ground theſe poſitions, not only upon the general cha- 
raters of men, but upon ſome particular events, which 
among yourſelves have been ſubjects of complaint. 


The age in which we live is diſtinguiſhed not only for | 


an active and uſeful ſpirit of enquiry, but by a faſtidious 
and fantaſtic turn of mind, which ſooths us into ſelf-ap- 


probation while we deplore ſurrounding evils, and contem- | 


plate diſtant good. I ſay not that theſe illuſions may not 
. ſometimes prepare us for virtuous action, when opportu- 
nities for acting exiſt. But I fear that in 100 many cales, 
the imagination is indulged, while the heart is not im- 
proved. Upon topics relating to public as well as private 
life, in ſtudying ſpeculative politics as well as in reading 
ſentimental novels, we are often the dupes of ſecret vanity, 
and applaud ourſelves for ideal or inactive philanthropy. 
When no intereſt is to be renounced, no paſſion to be 
_ curbed, no froward humour to be thwarted, we embrace 
truth, whereſoever we find it, and in theory become the 
warm and ſtrenuous advocates of virtue. But in practice, 
our exertions fall very ſhort of the rules we have pre- 
ſcribed tp ourſelves and to our fellow-creatures, and though 
we are really inveſted with the power of doing good, we 


either neglect to do it at all, or we are content to do it with 


that * and languor which we have been accuſ- 
B 2 tomed 
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tomed to condemn in other men. Prepoſſeſſions blind us 
Antipathies harden us---Paſſion hurries us into faults, and 
ſelf-deluſihn ſoon provides us with an excuſe. Now, Gen- 
tlemen, as many of your teachers are eminent for having 
contributed to the general ſtock of knowledge, and as you 
are yourſelves diſtinguiſhed by an eagerneſs to defend and 
to propagate it, beware leſt the want of conſiſtency ſhould 
lead men to charge upon you the want of ſincerity. 


ou and I muſt often have looked with ſorrow upon 
the ſituation of the poor, pinched as they are by want, 
expoſed to deluſion, mortified by neglect, irritated by op- 
preſſion, bewildered in the mazes of error, and involved in 
the darkneſs of ignorance. And is it a proof then, of your 
compaſſion for their miſeries, or of your ſolicitude for 
their improvement, that knowing the lower clafles of your 
townſmen to be ill under the dominion of the ſame un- 
happy prejudices, you will again provoke them to the 
ſame horrible exceſſes? I lament, Gentlemen, the unhappy 
end of thoſe wretches, who ſuffered for the riots; and can it 
be your with, that the dreadful ſeverity of the laws ſhould 
be inflicted again? The publick ſeems not perfectly ſatisfied 
with the acquittal of ſome perſons, who, by means known 
or unknown, honourable or diſhonourable, were reſcued 

from puniſhmeat. But is it a mark of your reverence for 
the laws, that you would again cauſe them to be evaded, 
and inſulted by evaſion? Will Juries, think ye, be more 
impartial between the proſecutor and the priſoner ? Will 
Judges be more favourable to the one? Wilk the Sove- 
reign be more rigourous towards the other? No. No. 
They will ſee obſtinacy hereafter, where they before might 
only ſee indiſcretion. They will conſider you as meeting 
in defiance of common opinion—as riſquing a great and 
a certain evil, for a very uncertain and a very trifling good; 
—as expoſing your houſes, your perſons, and your families, 
without the impulſe of provocation, and without the pro- 
ſpect of advantage—as calling for zu/lice, upon thoſe whom 


you 
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you have yourſelves precipitated into erimes —as ſtaking the 
pleaſures of one afternoon's entertainment, or the exerciſe 
of one petty right, againſt WHAT ? againſt laws which, 
you know, will be tranſgreſſed—againſt lives which, you 
know, will be forfeited—againſt the credit of yourſelves, 
and of others who may hold the ſame political opinions 
with yourſelves—againſt the counſel of the wiſe, the ar- 
guments of the moderate, and the entreaties of the hu- 
mane--- Againſt the ſafety of your houſes and your 
children---againſt the judgment and the quiet of your 
neighbours---againft the property and the perſons of all the 
various inhabitants of a great and a proſperous town, ' 


Under ſuch circumſtances, Gentlemen,---circumſtances, 
which you cannot but yourſelves foreſee---circumſtances, 
of which you, probably, have been informed by other 
men---circumſtances, of which you are now moſt ſolemnly \ 
forewarned by me, What, let me aſk you, can be your 4 
olaims upon the juſtice or upon the compaſſion of your 
countrymen? In point of law, you may be entitled to pro- 
tection and redreſs. But in point of common ſenſe, you 
ought to ſee, that ſuch protection will be reluaant, and 
that ſuch redreſs will be ſcanty. After a ſecond meeting, 
you will experience many galling mortifications from 
which you hitherto have been free. Your cauſe will 26 
longer be the cauſe of men © who ſeek peace and enſue it.” 
Your ſufferings will not be the ſufferings of perſecuted 
innocence. Your diſhonour will be extenſive, it will be 
laſting, it will be juſt, 


I beſeech you, Gentlemen, when you read the fore- 
going ſentences, not to miſconceive the temper in which 
they are written, not to confound the earneſtneſs of re- 
monſtrance with the fierceneſs of accuſation, not to turn 
away from me as a declamatory prattler, nor to frown 
upon me as a virulent.calumniator, but to liſten to me, I 
had almgf ſaid, as a prophet, and I do fay, as a friend. 
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conſidered as harſn.—If you perſi 
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Your own good ſenſe will, I am perſuaded, tell you, that 
upon the circumſtances of the agent muſt often depend the 
quality of the action. And give me leave to obſerve, that 
the eircumſtances, in which you are placed, are ſuch as 
merit the moſt ſerious conſideration from you, as indivi- 
duals, as partizans, as ſubjects who owe obedience to your 
government, and as citizens who wiſh for an enlargement 
of your liberties. Look around, I conjure you, at the ſtorm 
which is gathering in every part of Europe—at the dan- 
gers which impend over the new conſtitution of France, 
and at the alarm which has ſpread, and daily is ſpreading 
more and more, throughout the Britiſh empire. The 


tenets of Mr. Paine, moſt of which I deſpiſe as vulgar, and 


deteſt as ſeditious, are gaining ground among the ignorant 
and diſcontented. 'T he fears of moderate, and ſenſible men, 
too, are awakened by thoſe opinions. The indignation of 
good men is ſtirred up againſt them The wiſdom of par- 
liament has unanimouſly pronounced a ſentence of repro- 
bation upon their principles. The vigilance of govern- 
ment is pointed, and its frength, too, I hope, is armed 
againſt their poſſible effects. Surely, then, I need not 
expatiate upon the probability that your meeting will, by 
many well-meaning and well-informed men, be aſſociated 
with the very tenets which Mr. Paine is endeavouring to 
propagate ; and if this be the caſe, the publick voice may 
pronounce a late parliamentary deciſion very juſt, though, 
in the eſtimation of many — individuals, it 1s now 
in your reſolution to 

aſſemble, what you may reaſonably hope, will be refuſed to 
you in conſequence of the apprehenſions which will be en- 
tertained of what you moſt unrea/onatly meditate. Perilous 
it will be thought to grant, and fruitleſs even to diſcuſs, that 
which you openly claim, while you raiſe up againſt your- 
ſelves a ſwarm of ſuſpicions, about that which you ſecretly _. 
intend; If therefore, you really wiſh to be relieved from the 
preſſure of thoſe rigorous acts which hang over the heads 
of Unitarians, do not frighten benevolent and loyal men 
from 
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from becoming your advocates. Do not ſuffer your reli- 
gious tenets to be confounded with the ſeeming tendency 
of your political opinions united with your political ac- 
tions. Do not furniſh a triumph to thoſe, who have hi- 
therto inſulted you, perhaps, without a cauſe, and cenſured 
you without a proof. The juſtice of your claims, depend 
upon it, will at this moment be meaſured by the violence, 
or the calmneſs of your proceedings: And from your 
meeting, after what. you have experienced, it will- be in- 
ferred, that inſtead of meaning ſolely to celebrate the 
French Revolution, you are not unwilling to encourage 


ſuch notions, and to excite ſuch diſorders, as eventually _ 


may accelerate a Revolution among ourſelves. Far, very 
far, be it from me to charge you with ſuch an intention ; 
and far, alſo, be it from me to ſlight the terrours, or to 
condemn the indignation of other men, whom your future 
conduct after the events of laſt year, and during the ap- 
pearances of the preſent, may induce to load you with ſuch 
an imputation. If, therefore, you are friends to order, as I 
believe, you are, endeavour to preſerve it. If you are ene- 
mies to exceſſive innovations, abſtain from the very ap- 
pearance of promoting them. If you with for the favour 
of government, and the approbation of your fellow-citi- 
zens, let not a dinner, or the right of eating a dinner, 
upon a certain day, or in a certain place, be thought roo 
conſiderable a facrifice for the attainment of theſe ſubſtan... 
tial and permanent advantages. Gentlemen, for peculiar 
and obvious reaſons, you cannot avail yourſelves of a plea 
which ſome men have urged in your favour. I will lay it 
before you, and then I will tell you why you cannot avail 
yourſelves of it. If other men dine, as they probably will 
in other places to commemorate the French Revolution, 
why may not you do the ſame thing with the ſame im- 
punity ? Conſider, I entreat you, the motto which is pre- 
fixed to this pamphlet In appearance non diſſimilis res eſt; 
I grant it to be ſo—But then the circumſtances of him 
qui facit, muſt be taken into the account. There is not, if 

I may 
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I may believe your own repreſentations, ſo ſtrong a ſpirit 
of intolerance in many other places, as for ſome time paſt 
has reigned at Birmingham. There have not been riots 
in other places, as there have been at Birmingham. There 


have not been civil proſecutions, and criminal proſecutions 


in other places, as there have been in this county againſt 


the inhabitants of Birmingham. The ſame ſuſpicions 


are not entertained of other men in other places, as are en- 
tertained of you at Birmingham. The ſame reſtraints do 
not exiſt upon the diſpoſition of other men to hold a ſe- 
cond meeting in other places, which now do exiſt at Bir- 
mingham. My wiſhes are, that no fuch meetings may 
be holden in any place, becauſe they are uſeleſs to the re- 
formers of France, and offenſive to many worthy men at 
home. But with whatever propriety and whatever effect 


they may be holden in other places, the action is not the 


ſame in your town, becauſe, as I have told you, the fitu- 


ation of the agents is not the ſame. 


When the folly or the wiſdom of man has arbitrarily 


connected certain figns with certain overt- acts, they who 
| know, as you do, the connection between the ſign and the 


thing ſignified, will in vain attempt to ſever them by the 
ſubtilties of diſcrimination, or the confidence of denial, 
I fee no neceſſary union between the tenets of Unita- 
rianiſm and very enlarged notions of political liberty. 
But the fault is, that both are to be found in the ſame men, 
and when the paſſions of ignorant perſons are once in- 
flamed, their imagination will paſs by a rapid tranſition 
from one to the other, and the odium which is caſt upon 
your religion, will rebound upon your politics. In a ge- 
neral way of ſtatement, I ſhould not at firſt have a doubt, 
why they who aſſembled together quietly and parted ſoon 
laſt year, ſhould not do the ſame in the preſent year: and I 
am perſuaded, that it is your inclination to do the ſame But 
the prejudices and the apprehenſions of your neighbours, 


Will not permit you to do fo, and becauſe you are all per- 


fectly 


„ 


fectly ſenſible of the terrible effects which muſt ariſe from 
ſuch prejudices and apprehenſions, my cool and ſettled 
judgment is, that you are r le for ſuch effects. Vou, 
perhaps, will plead, that you did no harm and meant no 
harm but there will be numbers ready to reply, that 
trifling actions have and are intended to have momentous 
effects, that he who defaced the Emperor's ſtatue, was juſtly 
puniſhed, becauſe he meant an indirect indignity to the 
Emperor himſelf, that ſo much ardour, and ſo much per- 
ſeverance would not be ſhewn in commemorating the 
French Revolution, if they. were not mingled with ſecret 
wiſhes for ſimilar events in a nearer quarter. Gentlemen, 
I would not inſinuate, that you have ſuch wiſhes---I be- 
lieve that all or the greater part of you never harboured 
them for one moment---But they who live in your neigh- 
bourhood, and who will ſit in judgment upon your mea- 
fures, may not deliver a ſentence quite ſo favourable as my 
own; and where you have ſo little chance of juſtice, why will 
you expoſe yourſelves to flagrant and inevitable irgſtice ? 


What, I beſeech you, can be the end you propoſe to 


yourſelves in this entertainment ? To indulge in revelry 
and intemperance cannot be the end, for your characters 
are marked by the oppoſite virtues of ſob and regu- 
larity. It cannot be to proclaim your ſentiments about 


already reprobated, too, by thoſe to whom they are 
imperfectly known. It cannot be to multiply converts, 
for converſion is rarely effected by the unpopular meetings 
of unpopular men. It cannot be to aſſert your freedom 
of thinking upon a ſubject, where for better purpoſes than 


2 in France, for they are already known, 


meeting at a dinner you are already free. Study, if you 
_ pleaſe, the French Revolution in your cloſets, diſcuſs the 


principles and the detail of it in your converſation, explain 
them when miſconceived, defend them when miſrepre- 
ſented. Celebrate, if you pleaſe, the glorious deſtruction of 
the Baſtile in your own private houſes---pour forth your 

| | | praiſes 
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praiſes upon the framers and the ſupporters of the French 
government---Lift up your prayers to heaven for the final 
ſucceſs of the French arms---All this, Gentlemen, will be 
allowed to you, not only by the laws of the land, but by 
the laws of opinion. No peaceable man will, for this, 
condemn you. In this, many enlightened men will ſympa- 
thize with you. But if you have ſo little regard for the 
loyal ſentiments, or even the rooted prejudices of your 
neighbours, ſo little feeling about your own perſonal ſe- 
curity, ſo little reſpect for the general approbation of your 
. countrymen, ſo little caution in the critical ſtate of your 
country itſelf, as in defiance of reproach and in defiance of 
perſecution, to aſſemble again; where is the man of vir- 
tue, who can approve of your cauſe, or where the man of 
' wiſdom, who can be fatisfied with your excuſe ? 


It may be ſuggeſted, that ſor not aſſembling, as you 
meant to do, you will be charged with daſtardly ſub- 
_ miſſion. But by whom, Gentlemen, will this charge be 
alledged ? Sure I am that it never will proceed from men, 
of ſound wiſdom, and of pure honoug to whoſe ſentence 
it becomes you to make your firff and your /aft appeal. 
From whom then will it proceed ? From filly men whom 
you ought to deſpiſe, from impetuous men whom you 
ought only to pity and to reſtrain, or from factious men 
whom you ought not to imitate. But what, after all, do 
we diſcover in this term ſubmiſſion, which ſeems to delude 
and to ſcare ſo large a part of mankind ? One being, in- 
deed there is, whom a poet of your own country has thus 
deſcribed in language moſt luminous and moſt ſublime, 


« Ts there no place for pardon left? 
« None left but by ſubmiſſion, and that word 
_ « Diſdain forbids me, and the dread of ſhame 
« Among the ſpirits beneath, whom I ſeduced 
With other promiſes and other vaunts 
„Than to ſubmit.” 
. True 
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True it is of too many reaſonable creatures, and too 
many nominal chriſtians, that even they are ſometimes 
driven onward to perdition and to infamy, by this infernal 
ſpirit of falſe pride, falſe courage, and imaginary fidelity to 
a bad or a doubtful cauſe. But God forbid that I ſhould 
impute to you ſuch a ſpirit, or diſcover in you even the 


ſlighteſt veſtiges of ſuch a fpirit. I cannot ſuſpe& you of 


ſuch fatuity, as to be pledged for holding a ſecond aſſem- 
bly—I will not accuſe you of ſuch phrenzy as to redeem 
your pledge, by the loſs of your reputation, or by the 
hazard of your exiſtence. To whom, alſo, Gentlemen, is 
this tribute to be now paid by yourſelves ? Grant that it 
were, to a violent rabble whom you can neither appeaſe 
nor reſiſt - ſubmiſſion would be an act of conſummate 
prudence. Suppoſe that it were to the exceſſive, but I will 
not add the diſhoneſt prejudices of enemies and tories— 
ſubmiſſion would then approach to the dignity of virtue. 
—But if it were, as in reality it :s, to be paid to the 


. Wiſhes of your friends, to the ſafety of your relations, to 


the good order of your town, and to the general tran- 
quillity of your country, Then, doubtleſs, ſubmiſſion riſes 
into a real virtue, into a virtue of the firſt magnitude, into 


a a virtue of the brighteſt ſplendour. Its nature cannot be | 


miſunderſtood---its motive cannot be traduced—it will be 
imputed to magnanimity,---it will be crowned with praiſe. 
Farther let me aſk, what is the ſacrifice that you are 
making by ſuch ſubmiſſion? Is it any political opinion? 
No. Is it any religious tenet ? No. Is it any ſecular in- 
tereſt? No. It is a dinner, Gentlemen, it is only a dinner, 
and when I refle& upon the trifle it is in itſelf, or upon 
the applauſe you will gain by renouncing it, or upon the 
danger you will incur by contending for it, I will not offer 
ſuch an indignity to your good ſenſe, as to preſs this part 
of the ſubject with one word more of illuſtration or re- 
monſtrance, | 


Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen, in the intention of your friends, and in the 
conduct of your enemies, you will find precedents, ſuch as 
will juſtify the relin guiſiment of your purpoſe, or I ſhould 
rather ſay, examples, ſuch as will exc/ude your en 
in it from * BYE 


If I am to W Mr. Dadley, ſeveral reſpectable Diſ- 
ſenters laſt year were diſpoſed to give up their meeting, 
leſt the town ſhould be diſturbed, If I am to believe 
your clergy, the propoſal for aſſembling at a publick din- 
ner in oppoſition to yours, was abandoned at the ſame 
critical time for the ſame weighty reaſon. But if ſome 
of your friends, and ſome of your foes ſhewed ſo much 
attention to the quiet of your town, when the temper 
of the common people was known imperfectly, and by 
mere conjecture, it is incumbent upon you, to ſhew more at- 
_ tention to the preſervation of that quiet, when the violence 
of that temper is known to you completely and by me- 
lancholy experience. If the Church and King party then 
underſtood their real dignity, and preſerved it by receding 
from an ideal, or an imperfect right, let it not be faid of 
the Diſſenters, that with ſuch an inſtructive example be- 
fore them, they now inſult the very perſons by whom 
they were not themſelves inſulted—that they are more 
deſirous to incur the cenſure, than to merit the approba- 
tion even of their oponents—that they miſtake contu- 

macy for firmneſs, and raſhneſs for heroiſm, If church- 
men ſhrunk from the guilt of hurting a party, let Diſſen- 
ters ſhudder at the greater guilt of embroiling a nation 


There is, I confeſs, one plauſible argument which hi- 
therto has been untouched. I will ſtate it for you ſtrongly, 
and fairly I will anſwer it. They, whom you ſuppoſe, 
whether juſtly or unjuſtly, to be your enemies, have inſti- 
tuted a ſociety under the appellation of the Church and King 
club, and the tendency, you ſay, of that ſociety is to en- 


creaſe and to perpetuate the odium which has been excited 
1 


= 
againſt you, Gentlemen, I ſee little in the tendency of that 
ſociety which as a friend to the quiet of my neighbourhood, 
or to the civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitution of this land, I 
can reaſonably commend. But I alſo ſee nothing in the pro- 
ceedings or the profeſſions of that ſociety, which can poſſibly 
juſtify you for meeting upon the fourteenth of July. Let me 
again remind you of my motto. They aſſemble, and you 


aſſemble. But the perſons aſſembling are different, and 


though it may be ſaid with truth, that while their purpoſe 
is to ſupport government, yours is not to weaken it, Still, 
Gentlemen, there are many circumſtances which will lead 
to very different conſtructions, of aſſemblies which in ap- 
pearance, and in appearance on, are the ſame. You meet 
to celebrate the French revolution, which they certainly do 
not. They meet, perhaps, to diſcourage an Engliſh rgvo- 
lution, which as certainly you do not. Their cauſe is popu- 


lar in the town, and yours is not. A precedent, then, their 


aſſembly cannot be called for yours, and I am equally at a 
loſs to diſcover, how it ſhould be a juftification. 


Were I to grant you that they meet very often, and 
were I ex hypotheſ, to grant yet farther, that the ſpirit with 
which they meet is not very friendly to you, I am ſtill un- 
able to find in their conduct an apology for yours. The 
majority of the town, in all probability, views their meeting 


with a favourable eye---But the minority have nothing to 


fear from it, while their own behaviour is circumſpect and 
temperate. Many perſons may be unwilling to believe that 
a ſyſtem of unrelenting oppoſition is intended to be carried 
on againſt the Diſſenters. Nay I am myſelf diſpoſed to hope, 
that not one member of that club, can ſer:oufly wiſh to ſee 
your perſons again in danger, or your houſes in flames. 
But whatever may be their intention, and whatever their 
wiſhes, ſtill it is in your power to counterad them by re- 
fraining from that perilous meafure, which it is the purpoſe 
of this addreſs to reprobate and to prevent. By forbearing 
to meet only for one day, upon your own parts, you may 
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defeat the collective ſtratagems, and the collected malignity 


of many meetings upon theirs. This obſervation I ground 


even upon your own ſtatement, for be it remembered, that 


it is you, not myſelf, who accuſe them of ſuch ſtratagems 


and ſuch malignity. If they are innocent, I congratulate 
them, But if they are guilty, I ſhall not acquit you, be- 
cauſe the proof of that guilt muſt be accompanied by cir- 
cumſtances which may equally tend to diſgrace both you 
and them. ' They, Gentlemen, even if they have not a 
better cauſe, may bring forward a ſtronger plea. They may 
contend, that the ſpirit which they have long obſerved and 
long refiſted in you, is not yet ſubdued, that it riſes ſuperior 
to difficulty and danger, that it challenges, inſtead of ſhun+ 
ning perſecution, that it has incited oppoſition by paſt ap- 
pearances, and that by realities avowed at the preſent hour, 


ſuch oppoſition is amply and notoriouſly juſtified. | Whe- 


ther or no, I ſhould myſelf admit, either the ſincerity or the 
validity of this reaſoriAs of no conſequence—lIt is ſufficient 
for my purpoſe that they are likely to employ it, and that 


you may not be able entirely to refute it. 


Reflect, then, I intreat you, upon the aggravated mif- 
chiefs which muſt flow from the meaſure you are ſaid to 
intend, and conſider that you become yourſelves ſtrictly 
and immediately anſwerable for the whole extent of thoſe 
miſchiefs, F you diſtinctly foreſee them, and foreſeeing 
them are unalterably determined to provoke them. — 
There are ſituations in which events become ſo probable, 
as to carry with them all the evidences, and to draw after 
them all the moral obligations of practical certainty. There 
are cauſes, which, however trifling or harmleſs in the com- 
mon courſe of the world, may from temporary or local 
circumſtances be pregnant with the moſt baneful effects. 
But when thoſe effects may be juſtly apprehended, they 
cannot be innacentiy hazarded. The club of which you 
complain, may have been at the expence of much trouble 


in collecting the gunpowder, and of much contrivance in 


laying 
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laying the train. But it is you, Gentlemen, who apply the 
fire to it; and upon whom the exploſion may fall, Oh! 
conſider this! pom whom the exploſion may fall, can be 
known only to that Being who «ſeeth events afar off”, 


If ſenſeleſs prepoſſeſſions or mercileſs animoſities ſill - 


prevail among you, can it be ſuppoſed that a meeting on 
the fourteenth of July will either correct the one, or aſ- 
ſuage the other? No. But by forbearing to aſſemble, 
you will at leaſt hold out to the publick a bright and un- 
equivocal proof, that prejudices and animoſities ought from 
henceforth to ſubſide. 


It is chiefly from your own repreſentation of your 
own cauſe, that I infer the certainty and the greatneſs 


of your own danger. If too many offenders were ac- 


quitted upon trial, or too few were puniſhed: after con- 
demnation, the terrours of the law are diminiſhed among 
the lower claſſes of the community. If the damages al- 
lowed you upon your late proſecutions, were too little, you 
muſt in future look even for leſs: They who attacked you 
before, will, certainly, not be intimidated from attacking 
you now. They who hated you upon the bare ſuſpicion of a 
turbulent temper or of an unbecoming behaviour, will not 
ceaſe to hate you, after proceedings which, in their judg- 
ments, will conſtitute a deciſive prof both of the one and 
of the other. 


Since the late riots, there has been little appearance 


of actual reconciliation, or indeed of the lighteſt diſpoſi- 


tions in any of the contending parties to be reconciled. 
After the lapſe of many months, we have heard only of 
crimination and recrimination, of what you intended to do, 
and what your enemies have done, of juſtice, which, as you 
ſay, has been imperfectly diſpenſed to you, and which, 
as others ſay, has been diſpenſed even beyond your deſerts. 
Theſe different ſtatements affect differently the publick 

mind. 
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mind. But however divided that publick may be upon 
paſt events, it will have one judgment, one feeling and one 
voice, if in contempt of the very plaineſt and very worſt 
conſequences, you do again, what I believe you to have 
done before, without any ſenſe of guilt, without any in- 
tention of committing injury, and without any certain 
proſpect of being injured. A ſecond meeting will avert 


from you the good opinion, and the good wiſhes of thoſe 


who diſdained to join in the clamours that were raiſed 
againſt your firſt, and this conſideration alone you ought not 
to neglect. Even if a riot ſhould not happen to ſweep away 
your property, ſtill your reputation will be ſtigmatized on 
account of ſuch ſteps as tend to provoke a riot. 


There are many perſons who believe the cauſes of the 
late riots to be very deep: many, who have wondered at 
your vehemence in complaint, when compared with your 


 fupineneſs in action: many, who have been taught to ſuppoſe | 


you in poſſeſſion of ſtubborn proofs againſt perſons ge- 
nerally unknown or generally unſuſpected; many who 
feel a ſtrong mixture of amazement and ſcorn, that thoſe 
boaſted proofs have not been brought into open day, for 
the ſatisfaction of the doubtful, the confutation of the 
malevolent, and the conviction of the guilty, The ſup- 
preſſion of theſe proofs, if /uch they be, impartial men are 
at a loſs to reconcile to the known motives and the 
known tenour of human conduct. They cannot reconcile 


it to your declarations of having obtained evidence, and to 


your menaces of inflicting puniſhment. They cannot 
reconcile it to the reliance you are reported to have 
upon the protection and the advice of adminiſtration, or to 


the confidence you profeſs to feel in the juſtice of your 


cavſe, But if you perſiſt in ſheltering thoſe whom you 
have already accuſed, and then proceed to irritate thoſe 
whom you may accuſe hereafter, moſt difficult will it be for 
you to explain theſe ſeeming inconſiſtencies upon any re- 


ceived principles of upright intention. The unprejudiced 


obſerver: 


(:0 3: 
obſerver will be confounded and offended at fo much ob- 
ſcurity combined with ſo much precipitation. The airy 


witling will exclaim, that however you may reject myſte- | 


ries in matters of faith, you retain them in matters of 
practice. Gentlemen, you will excuſe me for expoſtu- 
lating with ſo much freedom: Often have I condemned 
the violence of your perſecutors, and the aſperity of your 
accuſers I have lamented, almoſt as often, a want 
of openneſs or a want of firmneſs* in ſome reſpectable 
perſons among yourſelves. But if you venture to ruſh 
upon new dangers, inſtead of overwhelming with diſgrace 
the real and fecret authors of your paſt ſufferings, I muſt 
think your temerity greater than your fortitude I muſt, 
in reſpect to the ſtrength of your charges, ſubſtitute diſtruſt 


for belief——In regard to the motives of your conduct, 


I muſt exchange apology for condemnation. 


The foregoing conſiderations I chiefly addreſs to your 
prudence, But there yet remain other and werghtier mat- 
ters, which I muſt hold up, at once, to your prudence, and 


to your conſcience. Let me then entreat, that you would 


ſeriouſly throw back your attention upon what is paſt, and 
that with equal ſeriouſneſs, you would conſider what is 
about to come. by 


In the paſt you have ſeen your furniture plundered-— 


your papers rifled--- your houſes deſtroyed, by an unthink- 
Some obſervations in this paragraph are in part obviated by the 
judicious, though ineffectual, attempt which Mr. Whitbread has lately 


made to bring the ſubject of the riots before the legiſlature. But the 


very application of the Diffenters for redreis of paſt injuries, con- 
ſtitutes, ſurely an apts and a moſt powerful reaſon for _ 2 
circum ion. It will a to man ſons, a trick u 
— yy affront to — . 5 for . aſk 
for protection, at the very moment in which they are ing to the 
precipice of deſtruction unneceſſarily, voluntarily, + therefore, 
criminally, Though parliament, — Hon. been wrong in refuſing 
an enquiry, the Diſienters at Birmingham cannot be right in adopti 
ſuch meaſures as muſt prevent chat — . 
propriety, and purſued with m__ . i 


ing 
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ing and an unfeeling multitude. But the evils to come, I 


fay it again, the evils to come will be more numerous in their 
immediate, and more baneful in their ultimate conſe- 
quences. The unruly paſſions of the contending parties 
have been. inflamed by many diſtant, and by ſome recent 
events. The blood of thoſe who have periſhed, in what 
the vulgar think a righteous cauſe, will, from the vulgar, call 
aloud for expiation. The miſchiefs which burſt out ſud- 
denly, and raged wildly, in a former year, will in the preſent 
year be arrayed with circumſtances of hideous preparation. 
Among yourſelves, probably, diſmay will not, again, chain 
down reſentment. Among your enemies, freſh and greater 
provocations will be followed up by freſh and greater out- 
rages—V jolence will be repelled by violence....Life will 
be ſtaked againſt lite---'The fire which falls upon your own 
houſes, will ſpread to the houſes of your offending and 
unoffending townſmen. Ihe havock which breaks out 
in one town, to % in one or two days. pour its fury through 
the whole neighbourhood---W hat ſhoots up a tumult in 
one county, may in one month, or even in one week, 
grow into a REBELLION through a whole kingdom. 


Be not in haſte, Gentlemen, to impute theſe repre- 


ſentations to the colouring of a heated imagination, rather 


than to the dictates of ſober reaſon. More worthy would 
it be of your underſtandings to reflect upon the proba- 
bility, and magnitude of the diſaſters which I have de- 
cribed; and more would it redound to the praiſe of your 
moderation to avoid all ſhare in the guilt of ſuch meaſures, 
as unqueſtionably are likely to produce ſuch diſaſters, 


It is the common refuge of detected folly, or diſap- 
pointed obſtinacy to ſay that men firſt predict evils, becauſe 
they with them to come to paſs, and then cauſe them to 
come to pats, by the alarm which accompanies prediction. 
But for my part, Gentlemen, I diſdain to meet ſuch trite and 

contemptible ſophiſtry, with the ſolemnity of denial, or the 
ot formalities 
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formalities of refutation. It is condeſcenſion enough, 
and more than enough, to notice an objection, which the 
weakeſt man among you is incapable of believing, and 
which the hardieſt man among you would be unwilling 
to utter concerning myſelf. Whether I were to publiſh 
or to ſuppreſs theſe well-meant ſuggeſtions, the loyaliſts at 
- Birmingham will be diſpleaſed at your meeting, the ra 


eſcaping oppoſition, or of quelling it, But by publiſhiug 
that pamphlet, I may awaken in you the wiſe and \virtuous 
reſolution of not deſerving to be oppoſed. Amidſt the re- 
ports, then, which I hear of your deſign, and the proſpect 
which I have of your danger, I cannot heſitate for one mo- 
ment between the two alternatives. Expoſtulation, at the 
worſt, were only a weakneſs, but ſilence muſt be a crime. 


You will believe me not very indifferent about the ſub- 
ject upon which I addreſs you, when I ſay that the inten- 


tion of writing this pamphlet was formed on Sunday night 


laſt, in conſequence of ſome intelligence which then reached 
me, and that the act of writing it was begun and finiſhed 
in the courſe of the next day. But after beſtowing upon 
the contents two reviſals, I found very little which it was 
then of importance for me to add to the preceding parts 
of this addreſs, and nothing which it was neceſſary for me 
to omit, or even to ſoften. I, therefore, without farther 
delay ſent the manuſcript to preſs; for as the matter was 
_ fo intelligible and fo intereſting, I would not affront your 
underſtandings by laviſhing decoration upon the ſtile. 


Suſpect me not of any intention, to alter or to ſtifle your 


opinions about the French revolution. Many parts of that 
revolution I myſelf approve, after calm and ſerious exami- 
nation. But no one part of it would I eagerly adopt as a 
model for imitation in this country, To me it ſeems fafe 
and wiſe to wait for thoſe gradua! changes, which the ſpirit 
of freedom, enlightened as it muſt be by French experi- 

ments, 
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ments, whether they be immediately ſucceſsful, or fruitleſs, 
and invigorated as it will be by French arms, whether 


they be victorious or defeated, will moſt aſſuredly produce 
in the temper of every government, and in the judgment 


of every people. 

Within a few days after this book had been com- 
mitted to the preſs, ſome events burſt forth, which ought, 
I am ſure, to drive you from your preſent” purpoſe, 


and to encreaſe your future circumſpection. The pre- 


caution of reading the riot act, which moſt unpardonably 
was not taken to protect your houſes of worſhip and your 
dwelling houſes, has been taken very ſeaſonably for the 
protection of Brothel Houſes. The military force which 
in conſequence of proper information given in proper time 
to proper perſons, ought to have been on the ſpot to pre- 
vent the riots in July, 1791, fortunately was at hand to 
ſuppreſs the riots of May, 1792. But whether the magiſ- 
trates would be equally active, or the ſoldiers equally zea- 
lous, in defending you from conſequences which you cer- 


tainly muſt have foreſeen, and eaſily. might have avoided, 
are points, upon which your doubts, probably, are gloomier 


than my own. And can you then, conceive a fituation 
more humiliating, than that in the hour of diſtreſs, con- 
ſcientious Unitarians ſhould be thought 4% worthy of ſuc- 
cour than the ſhameleſs proſtitute, the deſperats bully, and 
the execrable procureſs? 


Narrow muſt have been the foreſight, and rooted muſt 
have been the prejudices of thoſe perſons who could either 
think with indifference, or talk with exultation of the diſ- 
turbances by which, in the courſe of laſt year, the national 
police and the national character were alike diſgraced. For 


reaſons which at once excite the compaſſion of the benevo- 


lent, and call for the vigilance of the powerful, the lower 
claſſes of every community, are in every age, too prone to 
violence. Permitted I muſt be to add, with my uſual 


' openneſs, though without any intentional rudeneſs to you 


or 


1 
or to your opponents, that in Birmingham there are 
many phyſical and moral, many latent and prominent, 
many inveterate and recent cauſes by which the paſſions 
of your inferiors are become more ferocious than in other 
towns of equal or ſuperior magnitude. To men of ſerious 
and impartial obſervation it is unneceflary for me to point 
out thoſe cauſes, and to the ſuperficial or the captious 
they would be pointed out in vain---Intenſe labour ſuc- 
ceeded by frequent and ſyſtematic intervals of idleneſs and 
intemperance Political animoſities in thoſe who have 
not even a glimmering of political knowledge— Religious 


antipathies' among thoſe who attend not religious worſhip | 


—[Inflammatory pamphlets and corrupt examples ---The 
expectation of that impunity which has already been 
obtained for Rioters — The idea of merit to Government 
ſtrangely aſſociated with the commiſſion of crimes againſt 
law---Theſe, Gentlemen, are circumſtances which pecu- 
liarly diſtinguiſh the condition of your common people 
which loudly demand ſuch exertions as, I truft, will here- 
after be made by their ſpiritual inſtructors—and which 
more eſpecially require ſuch caution, delicacy, and mode- 
ration, as, I hope, will not be neglected by yourſelves. 
In alluding to theſe circumſtances, I mean not to inſult 
the poor—Many a tear have I ſhed for their ſorrows, and 
many a plea have I framed for their faults—Rather would 
I preſerve their innocence, than deſtroy their lives——1 
would rather ſee them enlightened and ſoftened by the 
law of God, than ſcourged and cruſhed by the laws of man 
---My compaſſion is due to the poor, but my indignation 
is reſerved for thoſe wretches by whom the poor are de- 
luded or inflamed. 


It is a trite maxim, that the n\aſs of the people, how- 


ever weakly they may reaſon, are Qupable of feeling juſtly. - 


But the misfortune is, that when ey have proceeded to 
act, they ſeldom continue to feel, or that their feelings are 
at once exceſſive in degree, and criminal in kind. Hence 
in the ſupport of a favourite cauſe, no enquiry is made 
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about the point where right terminates, and wrong begins, 
Humanity is then extinguiſhed by zeal, and zeal is alike 
encreaſed by triumph and by defeat. After our habitual 
reverence for the rights of individuals and the laws of a 
country is overcome by temporary circumſtances, and the 
ſpirit of miſrule has once burſt its bonds, every ſlight ru- 
mour, every ſudden miſconception, every allurement from- 
immediate advantage, every provocation from ſeeming hoſ- 
tility, will be ſufficient to change its direction, without 


_ diminiſhing its vigcur. The paſſions of the multitude are 
fickle as well as impetuous; or if exempt, in ſome parti- 


cular caſes, from fickleneſs, they become more untame- 
able from ſtubbornneſs. | 


That fury which a great provocation has lately turned 


againſt the corrupters of good morals, may by a /eſs provoca- 
tion, be pointed with yet greater violence againſt the fol- 
lowers of an unpopular religion, and before its ſtrength is 


ſpent in the extirpation of Diſſenters, it may ſuddenly be 
hurried by the luſt of rapine, or even by the mere wanton- 
neſs of ſucceſs, into outrage againſt Churchmen. Al! parties, 
therefore, and all ſects, are equally intereſted in diſcouraging 
this propenſity to riot, by perſuaſion, in repreſling it by re- 
fiſtance, and in averting it by an inoffenſive, temperate, and 
amicable behaviour. Uncandid it were, indeed, to ſuppoſe 
that Churchmen will not be rouſed by a ſenſe of danger to 


a ſenſe of duty. It were equally uncharitable to believe, that 


finding the ſame turbulent diſpoſition ſtill raging among the 
ſame miſguided populace, Diſſenters will ſhew themſelves 
inſenſible to every danger, and regardleſs of every duty. The 
cry of Church and King has, you know, been lately heard 


in broken and indiſtint murmurs, and if you meet again 


to commemorate the French revolution, that cry will again 
thunder in your ears, when the ſtorm of public indignation 
is collected to one point, and when they upon whom it falls 
with the ſureſt aim and with the greateſt force, will be left 


to periſh without refuge and without hope. 


It 
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77 is for you, Gentlemen, and not for myſelf, to reap 
either honour or advantage from the relinquithment of 
your intended meaſures, and the renunciation of your ſup- 


poſed right. As I give not my name to the publick, you 


will have the ſatisfaction of yielding only to the force of 

my reaſoning; and even if I were to reveal that name, I 

believe that ſome worthy perſons among you would not be 
aſhamed of ſhewing ſome littte deference to the mere per- 
ſonal authority of the writer himſelf. | 


That writer is a lover of peace; and of liberty, too, he is 
a moſt ardent lover, becauſe liberty“ is the beſt mean by 
which real peace can be obtained and ſecured. He therefore 
looks dpwn with ſcorn upon every ſpecies of bigotry, and 
from every degree of perſecution he ſhrinks with horror — 
—He believes that, whereſover imperious and turbulent 
teachers have uſurped an exceſſive aſcendancy over the minds 
of an ignorant and headſtrong multitude, religion will al- 
ways be diſgraced, morals always vitiated, and ſociety al- 
ways endangered. But the REAL intereſts, the REAL ho- 
nour, the REAL AND MOST IMPORTANT cauſe of the eſ- 
tabliſhed Church, he ever has ſupported, and wil! ſupport, 
as he, alſo, ever has contended, and will contend, in favour 
of a liberal, efficient, and progreſſive toleration. He con- 
founds not the want of confidence in the meaſures of an 
adminiſtration, with the want of reſpect for the principles of 
a government. He diſtinguiſhes between dutiful obedience, 
and abject ſervility to that Regal power, which, in this 


country, he holds to be not only conducive, but eſſential, to 


the publick welfare. Heis not much in the habit of reſign- 
ing his judgment to the fore bodings ofthe timid, the infinu- 
ations of the crafty, or the clamours of the malevolent--Yet 
he looks, perhaps, with no narrow line of foreſight towards 
events which may be approaching, and upon the preſent 
ſituation of the Britiſh empire, he cannot reflect without 


Et nomen pacis dulce eft, et ipſa res ſalutaris ; fed inter pacem 
& ſervitutem plurimum intereſt 3 pax g tranguilla libertas. 


Cicero Philippic II. 
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a pauſe without a pang---without jealouſy of every 


opinion, that may ſhake the fair fabrick of our conſtitution 


without abhorrence of every meaſure, that may deluge 


this land of freedom in blood. 


In regard to yourſelves, Gentlemen, he means to warn 
rather than to cenſure---Theeffe& of that warning he con- 


 figns to your own, wiſdom, and to the unſearchable will 


of that Providence, in ſubmiſſion to which he has ever 
found the moſt ſolid comfort. But in giving you that 
warning he has an entire confidence in the purity of his 
motives: In enforcing it, he boldly appeals to the juſtneſs 


of his arguments: and upon concluding it, he is at this 


moment conſcious of having diſcharged a moft important 
duty, to you and your neighbours, to the Church and the 
dees country and his GOD. 


Mar 17, 1792. 


N. B. For Bizothanati which is uſed =yY Tertullian, and Bio- 


thanati, which is the more common word reader is referred to 
Suicer's Theſaurus Eocleſiaſticus, page 690. 


ERRATA. 
Page 18, an 
| * f. read 
20, l. 2 or rigourous, 

2 1 on 1 for ee ier 
p- 305 1. 18, for reaſon, read 
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